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COZY EVENING! Papa reads, mama sews, the girls do homework and 
fix their clothes, the kiddies sleep, all in this one-room Japanese home. 





A Blue Ticket 


BY JOHN ROMANIELLDO 
It meant even more than life itself 


@ ON THE LONG, dusty road leading from the north into the 
town of Red Earth, Hsia Men hobbled slowly, leaning 
heavily on a bamboo crutch. Two ragged pieces of clothing 
covered his lean body. His face, hands, and legs were dark 
brown from constant exposure to the sun. Hsia Men’s deep- 
set eyes burned with fever. 

He stopped momentarily and stared towards Red Earth. 
A smile appeared wanly on his parched lips. 

Six years, he thought! Six long years it was since the Army 
had taken him away from Red Earth. First, he had been sent 
to the northeast, then to the west; always afoot, always under- 
fed, always underpaid, always enduring the weary monotony 
of a Chinese soldier’s existence. 

And now Hsia Men was almost home again. Red Earth 
once more, after all those troubled years! 

He moved again, refreshed in spirit by the sights before 
his feverish eyes. He had scarcely taken a dozen steps when 
he saw the tiny strip of blue paper..A breeze blowing from 
the opposite direction lifted it gently, causing it to flutter 
uncertainly like a leaf falling from a tree. 

Hsia Men’s hollow eyes followed its flight. He shuffled to 
the side of the road to retrieve it. 

One side was blank. The other side bore the simple Chinese 
characters for “Catholic Mission Dispensary — No. 124.” 
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He read the words aloud to himself. 
He was unmindful of the farmer who 
had come to his side. Without saying 
a word, the latter tried to snatch the 
paper from Hsia Men’s shaking 
fingers. 

Hsia Men quick- 
ly withdrew his 
hands to his chest, 
then instinctively 
swung around 
with his crutch. 
The farmer 
jumped back out of the way. 

“Elder Brother,’ — the farmer’s 
tones were calm — “I don’t wish to 
quarrel with you. I can see you are a 
wounded soldier. Put down your 
staff.” 

Hsia Men lowered his crutch and 
leaned wearily upon it. | 

“Elder Brother,’”’ the farmer went 
on, “that piece of paper is mine. 
Kindly give it to me.” 

“If it is yours, take it!” replied 
Hsia Men. “I see no value in a piece 
of paper. If it were money, you 
would have to fight for it.” . 

Then he laughed slightly, for he 
realized how foolish he sounded, as 
he glanced at the able-bodied young 
man before him. 

The farmer held out his hand, but 
hesitated when he gazed into Hsia 
Men’s deep-set eyes. 

“You keep it, Elder Brother.’’ The 
farmer spoke with compassion. “‘You 
are very ill.” 

“Perhaps,” said Hsia Men, “‘per- 
haps I am. For the past five days, I 
have been sick with fever. Somehow 


I manage to keep moving. You see, ~ 
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Red Earth is my home. It has taken 
me eight months on foot, to get here 
from the north.” 

“Good luck is with you, Elder 
Brother,” said the farmer. “Since 
you left Red 
Earth, a small 
hospital and dis- 
pensary shop have 
been opened. You 
take this blue tick- 
et. Itwilladmit you 
free of charge.” 

Surprised at the farmer’s change 
of heart, Hsia Men bowed graciously. 
“Ten thousand thanks,” said Hsia 
Men. “Heaven has finally come to 
my aid.” 

The sky darkened and a strong 
wind arose before Hsia Men had 
taken many more steps toward Red 
Earth. He was thoroughly soaked 
when he reached the shelter of a 
teashop off the road. He went to an 
empty table in a corner of the shop. 
He rested his head on his arms. His 
head was throbbing with fever. 

The only other one there was the 
old man who owned the shop. He 
was cooking a frugal meal. 

“Uncle,” called Hsia Men in a 
feeble voice, “Uncle, do you have 
any rice water to sell?” 

“*Yes,”’ called back the old man, 
“but it isn’t very hot.” 

“It will do,” Hsia Men sighed. 

The old man served Hsia Men a 
bowl of the tepid stuff. He sipped 
it slowly. 

“Uncle, do you sleep here your- 
self?’ Hsia Men asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I roll out 
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a grass mat on the floor.” 

“Uncle, I am a sick man, burning 
with fever. Would you allow me to 
stay the night?” 

The old man moved closer to Hsia 
Men and felt his fevered brow. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “‘you are 
sick. You may stay the night. I know 
I am taking a chance. Last week an 
overnight guest robbed me. You 
look too weak for that. But I am 
warning you: I am armed now. It 
is only because I need a dollar badly 
that I am letting you remain.” 

While the shopkeeper chattered 
away with the pleasant garrulity of 
old age, -Hsia Men rested his head 
on the table. It seemed to spin like 
a top. That night he tossed and rolled 
on the grass mat the old man had 
provided. 

At times during the night when 
the old man was awakened by Hsia 
Men’s groaning, he would mutter 
aloud: ‘‘Don’t die here. Please don’t 
die here. If you do, my shop will be 
haunted. I’ll be a ruined man.” 

Once Hsia Men answered him: 
‘‘Have no fears, Uncle. Heaven is 
coming to my aid.’’ He was thinking 
of the blue ticket in his pocket. 

Next morning it took Hsia Men 
an hour to hobble slowly along a dirt 
road before he reached the main 
square. He approached a policeman 
timidly. 

“Elder Brother,” said Hsia Men, 
“where is the Catholic Mission?” 

“Two blocks up the street, and 
turn left,” the policeman answered 
curtly. ‘““‘Who are you, anyway? You 
look to me like a thief. I think I 
will arrest you on grounds of sus- 
picion.”’ 

“Elder Brother,’ answered Hsia 
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Men meekly, “‘arrest me if you think 
it your duty. But you can see I am 
a sick man. I have been a soldier. 
And just now I have returned to Red 
Earth, where I was born.”’ 

Hsia Men’s weak smile was dis- 
arming. The chagrined policeman 
waved him along and turned away. 

Hsia Men saw a great crowd of 
people, poor like himself, milling 
around the mission gate. At the en- 
trance of the tiny dispensary was an 
attendant in white, calling off num- 
bers: “10a... . Ge... 1.” 

Hsia Men looked again at his 
ticket—his number was 124. He was 
seized with panic. His number had 
been called! Hsia Men’s head felt 
like a spinning top. The fever was 
coming back hard. The'rest was lost 
to consciousness. Hsia Men collapsed 
headlong on the pavement. 

“Father, come quickly!” the at- 
tendant yelled to the priest inside 
the dispensary shed. “One of the 
people has fallen.”’ , 

It was nearly ten minutes before 
Hsia Men: opened his eyes. “Elder 
Brother,’ Hsia Men’s voice was 
barely audible, ‘“‘am I late? I have 
my blue ticket.” A fleeting, trium- 
phant smile was visible on Hsia 
Men’s cracked lips. 

The Chinese doctor turned to the 
priest and spoke in English, “I am 
afraid he hasn’t much longer.” 

The priest’s eyes were full of 
compassion as he looked at the 
dying soldier. 

The missioner answered Hsia Men: 
“No, no—you are not too late, my 
friend. I think you are just in time.” 

The missioner was thinking of 
heaven. And Hsia Men seemed to 
understand. 














A few Colors 
for the 
Rainbow 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER 


Fiesta time two miles up in the Andes 


@ NO PEOPLE in the world seem to 
enjoy feast days as much as do the 
mountain Indians of Peru. Puno has 
its “Puno Day,” which usually lasts 
a week so the Indians can extract 
the full flavor from the occasion. 
Puno Day occurs near All Souls’ and 
All Saints’ Days; while it lasts, most 
stores close down. The Town Coun- 
cil puts on an impressive program 
of activities, apportioning to schools, 
societies and clubs various parts in 
the festivities. 

The typical Indian woman in 
Puno has saved in her trunk the most 
beautiful skirt and blouse that- can 
be imagined. Her gaily decked and 
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multicolored skirt is a marvel to 
behold. In it one can see all the 
colors of the rainbow, and a few that 
the rainbow missed along the way. 
Gracefully draped over her head is 
a silk mantilla, which would cost 
a fortune in the States. The only 
incongruous part of her costume is 
the derby hat, which tops it off. 

The men content themselves with 
their everyday clothes; an occasional 
Indian will wear a brilliantly colored 
sash. A silk or linen handkerchief is 
a “‘must” for both men and women; 
they use them to wave around in 
their graceful dances. 

Each Indian group has a band, 
and the conglomeration of instru- 
ments is wonderful to behold and 
still more wonderful to hear — won- 
derful in the sense that the hearer is 
full of wonder that any music can 
come from such instruments. The 
native music is hauntingly sad; but 
the players often break the rhythm, 
and then their music becomes wild 
and gay. 
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On Puno Day itself an unheard- 
of event occurs: the so-called upper 
classes join the Indians in a dance 
known as the pandilla. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of Puno weave and wind 
their way down from the hills and 
through the streets in most intricate 
steps. The leader calls the changes 
and all follow his directions in a per- 
fect order, each dancer seeming to 
know exactly what to do at the 
right time. Because of the windings 
and weavings of the dancers it takes 
them as much as half an hour to 
cover one city block. Spectators line 
the streets and applaud the cos- 
tumes and steps of the dancers. As 
the pandilla usually takes place at 
night by the light 
of torches and lan- 
terns, it makes a 
very impressive 
sight. During the 
day, there are foot- 
ball and basket- 
ball games in the local stadium. 
Enthusiasm runs high when teams in 
the provincial league compete. Be- 
tween halves various Indian groups 
stage special dances in the stadium, 
wearing costumes and masks and 
playing various instruments. Some 
towns are famous for their dancers, 
and the crowds go wild when they 
recognize their favorites coming out 
to perform. Indian groups also put 








on special shows in the theaters. 

Here and there in the town little 
booths are set up, and many kinds 
of food and refreshments are served. 
Smoke from the little stoves hangs 
over the town like a fog, as women 
roast antichuchos (bulls’ hearts cut 
up, soaked in a very hot sauce and 
roasted over charcoal on lengths of 
wire). One of the favorite dishes is 
roast duck and rice, seasoned with 
red-hot spices. 

Puno Day is a secular feast, but it 
is not without its religious side. The 
day starts off with Masses in the 
cathedral and other churches in 
town. The people have a strong 
devotion to’ Our Blessed Lady, and 
this is very evident from the number 
of votive Masses that are requested. 

We poor gringos, not accustomed 
to such strenuous celebrations, are 
glad when they come to an end, 
as then we do not have the noise 
of flutes, drums and zampollas ring- 
ing in our ears. 
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Whether it’s a girl with her dog, or a small boy at a park gate, or any 
one of a thousand pictures, a Japanese child looks neat, cute, alert. 


f The KIDS are the Spice 


@ ONE OF THE FiRST things that a newly arrived missioner in Japan 
gets excited about is the children. For, while youngsters of all lands 
are appealing, those of Japan seem especially so. Dark haired, 
almond-eyed, with a ready smile, they immediately steal a special 
place in the missioner’s heart. When mission work 

sometimes becomes routine or difficult, it is the 

youngsters who give the spice to the missioner’s 

day. In them he sees the future of the Church and 

the hope of their struggling new nation. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY CONSTANTINE BURNS 




















@ TAKE A WALK in any Kyoto 
park, and you will see scores 

of youngsters sketching and @ 
painting. Every Japanese tot 
seems to have a bit of the 
artist in his make-up. Once 
creative expression was not en- 
couraged, and children were 
forced to do things in iden- 
tical manner. But now this 
militaristic molding is forbid- 
den. Youngsters are encour- 
aged to be individuals, and to 
express themselves in their own 
ways. This is all part of the new 
postwar Japanese democracy. 











@ “BIG WAVE; small wave, 
once over and JUMP,” sing 
the girls skipping rope. 
In many ways, Japanese 
youngsters are the same as 
American children. But al- 
though most American boys 
and girls know the Triie God, the majority of 
Japanese children have never even heard of 


Him. It is the task of the missioners to bring the 
children to Christ, who so often said how much 
He loved them. ‘‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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Prayers 
and 


Yours 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


DEAR FATHERS: 

I realize that my prayers can play an important part in the work of 
saving souls. I realize, too, that material sacrifice is needed. 

I wish to help train the 800 students preparing in Maryknoll semi- 
naries to be foreign-mission priests, because I will share in the Masses 
they will offer in faraway lands. 

I understand that Maryknoll benefactors are remembered in over 475 
Masses daily, and that all Maryknollers pray for my intentions each day. 

Please use my gift of $ = —s toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I will 
send other gifts for this purpose. 


My Name 
i eee 
City 





























Some years ago our cofounder, 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh, was 
invited to a motion picture in Shang- 
hai. It was an old-style slapstick 
comedy in which, among other do- 
ings, the actors threw pies at each 
other. Father Walsh looked about 
him at the faces of the Chinese spec- 
tators. There wasn’t a trace of a 
smile. The Chinese could not under- 
stand, as Father.Walsh said later, 
how food could be thrown about in 
such fashion. 

There is much talk about selling 
the American way of life to the 
underprivileged peoples of the earth. 
The very idea gives the missioner a 
headache. He dreads the impact of 
some of our American ways on the 
people for whom he works. 

It seems almost a hopeless task, to 
bridge the gap between our people at 
home and the people among whom 
the missioner lives. One must witness 
the simplicity of life of the ordinary 
Asiatic, in order to realize how few 
are his needs. To the great majority, 
it is a question of existence, of a 
modicum of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, sufficient to live decently. 


The best way to understand why we 
fail to make an impression upon these 
people of mission lands is to put our- 
selves in their place. We should 
try to see how we appear to them, 
and how our propaganda appeals to 
them. If we were they, we would 
quickly become impatient at re- 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER || 


peated references beamed across the 
sea to the four freedoms, the superi- 
ority of the American way of life, 
and the material benefits of the free- 
enterprise system. How unimportant 
these things would seem if we had 
nothing in our stomachs and no roof 
over our heads! 

Likewise, how ready we should be 
to sacrifice all these highly advertised 
privileges for the assurance of some 
security. It is not hard to under- 
stand how easily the false promises 
of communism are accepted by many 
of the underprivileged groups. 


Great as is the difference between 
our standard of living and the Orien- 
tal standards, our motion pictures 
make matters worse by emphasizing 
false standards, often presenting lux- 
ury and a mode of life that, if true 
at all, are confined to a very few. 
All of this does not help to make us 
loved by others. On the contrary, it 
nullifies much of the good effect of 
our aid programs. While it requires a 
deal of mental gymnastics to put 
ourselves in the place of a destitute 
European or African or Oriental, it is 
necessary to do so if we are to under- 
stand our lack of popularity. Hunger 
sharpens the critical faculty. Inse- 
curity embitters the judgment 
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@ A MODERN MISSION in a large Chi- 
nese city presents problems that the 
average missioner in the country 
districts of China escapes. Here in 
Meihsien, our city installation is not 
merely a church and rectory. It 
includes, besides, a motherhouse for 
native Sisters, student dormitories, 
a combination center house, bishop’s 
residence, and chancery office. 

In the country, missions are sim- 
ple, and involve only rather primitive 
sanitation. But in the city of Meihsien, 
we must provide plumbing and elec- 
tricity for over one hundred people 
who live on the compound. This 
calls for a deep well, pump, and 
reservoir, and also many electrical 
gadgets unrecorded even in modern 
Chinese dictionaries. We have a mis- 
sion station wagon that does duty for 
both passengers and freight. All of 
this equipment has to be kept in 
good running order, in a climate of 
heavy rains, great humidity, and 
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BY FRANCIS X. FORD 


Some gadgets aren’t 
even in the dictionary 


tropical heat. There are no spare 
parts to be had within two hundred 
miles. We could easily have made a 
mess of things, had we spread these 
various pieces of equipment over the 
property. Happily, we found a solu- 
tion for tidying up the place by the 
building of ‘a tower. A tower in 
China, to conform to the instructions 
of Rome, should be in the native 
style; hence, we built a pagoda. 

Pagodas, like the round towers of 
Ireland, are usually picturesque but 
useless, except as landmarks for foot- 
sore travelers, telling them they are 
near their destination, Chinese archi- 
tectural principles did “hot permit us 
to put a steeple on the church. But 
the pagoda solved the need for a 
landmark, especially as it is situated 
on a bend of the river and can be 
seen for miles. 

We claim that it is the only use- 
ful pagoda in China. Instead of the 
usual solid construction, our pagoda 
is hollow. The first floor is the garage 
and pump installation, connecting 
with the deep well underneath. The 
second floor contains the generators 
for the mission’s electrical plant. The 
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third floor is the repair shop, pro- 
vided with tools for repairing plumb- 
ing and electrical equipment. The 
fourth floor is for storage space. The 
fifth floor is at present a clean but 
empty workroom. The sixth is com- 
pletely occupied by a huge reservoir, 
holding an ample supply of water 
for all the needs of the mission. 
The top floor is ready for the still- 
unbought bell. All floors are con- 
nected by a circular stairway, as well 
as by a hoist system for heavy freiglit. 

The whole structure is crowned by 
a huge-cement cross: Last Christmas 
we illuminated the cross with electric 
lights and it could be seen four miles 
away by the villagers coming in for 
midnight Mass. The cross is the 
highest point in the whole city. 

Are we justified in indulging in 
such a nonessential structure? Strictly 
speaking, probably not. We got along 
for the past twenty-five years with- 
out running water or any plumbing. 
We used peanut-oil lamps for illumi- 
nation. But surprisingly, the modern 
conveniences are slightly less expen- 
sive than the primitive, once_ the 
initial plant is installed. Not to be 
hypocritical, we admit that we enjoy 
the cool light and the cooler showers 
on hot nights. 

Besides, the Church here in Meih- 
sien needed to get out of the cata- 
comb stage. The graceful pagoda has 
become the prize subject of hundreds 
of Chinese kodak fans. As time goes 
on, hundreds of thousands will talk 
about the Catholic mission and its 
pagoda in their daily conversation, 
whereas formerly the Church was 
hidden away in low buildings. 

The pagoda is eye-filling in this 
city that is not over picturesque. 
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Heaven in Dry Clothes 


BY JAMES V. MANNING | 


_ ONE DARK, cold and rainy night 
I was thinking abouf how nice it was 
to be so dry and cozy in my corner of 
the Institute Leo XIII, when I heard 
someone at the front door. Three boys 
were huddled in the shelter of the 
entrance. They are too poor to afford 
luxuries like raincoats and rubbers. 

Once inside, they put on dry trunks 
and began to shadow-box and skip 
rope, in order. to get their blood circu- 
lating. The wet clothes were left near 
the boiler’ to‘ dry. After an hour's 
workout the boys found their togs 
nearly dry. Then the. talk began: 
weather, work, ways of getting on in 
the world. 

Suddenly one of the kids asked, 
“Father, if by some chance, we ever 
get there, what will heaven‘be like?” 

Musa, the tough and wild one, an- 
swered, “‘My idea of heaven is to have 
dry clothes all the time, and fora 
home, a chocolate factory.” That 
appeals to all the boys. 

Pagan ideas? Were you ever wet 
and hungry for thirteen years? I gave 
each of the boys a chocolate bar. May- 
be that will help to put them in the 
mood for the right idea of heaven. 


Le) 











My Life 
in the Jungle 


Poot’s wife — just like a woman 


BY ROBERT E. LEE 


MA WISE, OLD seminary professor 
once told me that the Blessed Mother 
distributes choice graces on her 
feast days. Evidence of that came 
on the feast of Our Lady of Carmel, 
when two teaching Sisters arrived in 
Carrillo Puerto to begin a two-weeks 
course of catechism for the people. 
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It was some special] intercession 
that. enabled them to come, as the 
Mother Superior had told me that 
too many of her Sisters were sick 
for her to be able to answer my re- 
quest. But here they were, and on 
Our Lady’s feast. 

I marvel at what these Sisters can 
do. They hold the children spell- 
bound with their explanation of 
doctrine. They go out into the high- 
ways and byways to rustle stray souls. 
The Sisters accomplished the almost 
impossible, in bringing back some 
fallen-aways and in getting many 
couples to agree to having their 
marriages fixed up. 

I think that the fact the Sisters 
always had their beads moving 
through their fingers had something 
to do with the prevention of a serious 
accident. It happened when we took 
the children on an excursion to a 
nearby pond, one Sunday during the 
Sisters’ stay. 

As we were returning along a nar- 
row-gauge railway, on flat cars 
drawn by mules, one of the beasts 
suddenly balked. He made a mad 
dash down the roadbed, throwing 
several passengers off the car. 
Vincente Arana hit his head on 
landing and remained unconscious 
beside the rail. The flat car behind 
had faulty brakes and came bearing 
down on the fallen boy. It might 
have been a nasty amputation. But 
providentially, Vincente escaped with 
only a cut. None of the main arteries 
were severed, and Doctor Alberto 
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was able to take care of the wound in 
half an hour. 

This has been a bad month for 
youngsters down this way. If there is 
no rain, the paor little creatures are 
carried off quickly by intestinal 
diseases, brought on by hot weather. 

I happened to 
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folded away neatly. Alojandra was 
sprucing up for a shopping trip. 
A week later the catechist saw her 
come bouncing on a mule into a 
nearby village in order to attend a 

local fiesta. 
Juan sana the catechist in 
the northern part 


be away on a mis- 
sion trip when 
little Jose Paat 
became sick. For- 
tunately, that 
stout old pillar of 


That Tax Man 


You know, he must like us, and you, 

too! Because all contributions made by 

you fo Maryknoll are deductible- for 
Federai Income Tax purposes. 


of the parish, ac- 
cepted the invita- 
tion of Concepcio 
Cituk to take the 
census of the 
Xcacal sub-tribe. 





the church, Esta- 

ban, heard of it. At ten o’clock at 
night he trudged through the dark 
lanes to the house where the child 
was. He poured the agua de socorre as 
the Indians call emergency baptism. 
That was not the first time that Don 
Estaban has done such a work of 
mercy. During the long years when 
there was no priest in Carrillo Puerto, 
Estaban gained eternal glory for 
many little infants before they 
breathed their last. 

Old Alojandra Chi, a Maya Indian 
of some 80 summers, took sick not 
jong afterwards in San Andres. When 
she felt her life ebbing, she sum- 
moned the catechist, who happened 
to be in her village at the time. He 
said some prayers for her and assured 
her that the Padre would he there on 
the following day. 

When I entered her palm-thatched 
hut the next day, her hammock was 


THE SHEPHERD 


After two days of 
questions and answers he found that 
there were 1,800 Pucs, Poots, and 
Paats. Two were over a hundred 
years old, but they didn’t tell the 
catechist whether they had been 
taking vitamin pills. 

Simon Poot’s wife was seriously ill. 
I did not hear of this until long after- 
wards. My late arrival at her house 
found her getting better. Simon gave 
me the whole story in detail, from the 
time his wife fell sick, to the moment 
she began to feel better. When he 
described the time she thought she 
was dying, he said that she called 
in all her children to say good-by. 
Then she told them to call the Padre. 

“Why did no one come for me?” 

““We knew she wasn’t going to die,” 
glibly answered Simon Poot. “Any- 
way, Shemerely wanted you to take her 
picture, so that she would have a good 
remembrance to leave her sons.” 





ONE NIGHT I was delayed away from the mission until after sundown. In 
the darkness, I got lost and wandered into what looked like a strange village. 
Fortunately, a Christian lived there; he guided me back to the mission. Now all 
the Christians in Kowak, Africa, are saying, ““The shepherd was lost, and one of 


the sheep found him and brought him back home.”’ 


— Robert O. Moore 














As he helplessly watched 
a man die, Padre Juan 
wished he were a doctor 


@ “COME, PADRE, COME!”’ 

“What did you say?” asked Padre 
Juan, as he shook himself awake from 
a sound sleep. Then he realized that 
someone was calling from outside. 
He dressed quickly and went to the 
door, where he found as he had ex- 
pected, there was a sick call. Pedro 
Cuellar had fallen ill suddenly and 
was unconscious. 

“Let us go quickly, then,” said 
the Padre who had brought along his 
ritual, stole, oil stocks, and a flash- 
light. 

As the two hurried along, follow- 
ing the beam of light that ripped 
away the darkness in front of them, 
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BY HUGH F. BYRNE 





neither spoke much. They were too 
busy trying to avoid the muddier 
spots in the road. In less than five 
minutes they reached the thatched 
house of Pedro Cuellar. Padre Juan 
automatically saluted the friends 
and relatives of the sick man and 
hurried to the bedside of Don Pedro. 
After the anointing he invited all to 
join in the prayers for the dying. 
During the prayers, Padre Juan 
kept thinking of what he knew of 
Don Pedro and his wife. Like not a 
few other couples, they had lived 
together for a number of years, but 
their marriage had not been blessed 
by the Church. The fault was not 
completely theirs: until six months 
ago, the town had not had a resident 
pastor. It had taken Padre Juan 
five months to persuade the Cuellars 
that their way of life was not pleas- 
ing to God. Happy indeed was he 
when he blessed their marriage. 
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Now he was sad and happy at the 
same time. Sad at seeing this father 
and husband dying; happy in know- 
ing that Pedro’s way of life had been 
corrected in time. The children — 
two boys and a girl 
—were frightened 
and terrified, as 
are children the 
world over when 
death visits their 
homes. Their un- 
comprehending 
young faces sad- 
dened the Padre. He struggled to 
pray with more fervor and attention, 
to seek help for the children and their 
mother, soon to be deprived of the 
support of the head of the house. 
But despite his efforts, his mind 
kept straying back to the tragedy. 
If only he were a doctor. He knew a 
few medical remedies, but not enough 
for this case. He could not escape 
the thought that, at times, doctors 
have the better time of it. They 
have their heartaches and failures, 
but they do have their successes and 
can see what they accomplish. 
Priests however work with souls and 
cannot often see results. 

After the prayers, Padre Juan arose 
and spoke a few words of consolation 
to the wife, patted the children on 
the head, and promised to return 
tomorrow to see how Don Pedro was 
getting along. He refused the offer 
to have someone walk home with 
him, as it was but a short distance. As 
he stepped out into the night, he 
heard someone remark, ‘““Too bad a 
doctor could not be had.” 

Indeed, it was too bad, Padre Juan 
thought to himself. He realized more 
than anyone how much good a doctor 


It hurts to be hungry just as much in 
Asia, as in America or Europe. Our 
Lord, knowing this, ordered us to 
feed the hungry. From the Maryknoll 
Charity Fund our missioners feed 
tens of thousands. Your donation 
will make you their partner. 
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could do. But at the same time, he 
wondered if the people appreciated 
what it meant to have a priest at a 
deathbed. As he walked along he 
prayed for guidance in teaching the 
people the mean- 
ing of their faith. 

Suddenly his 
flashlight went out 
and Padre Juan 
found himself in 
almost complete 
darkness. How 
dark it was, he 
mused, despite the stars. Of course 
there was no moon tonight. The 
moon! If the stars represent the 
saints, what does the moon represent? 
Stars may be a thousand times 
brighter than the moon, but they are 
so far away that their light is less im- 
portant than that of the moon. Why, 
the moon represents the ordinary 
priest in his pueblo. In every age, 
Christ wishes to renew Himself in 
each and every one of His priests. 

The evidence of that, thought 
Padre Juan, was right here in this 
parish. For many years the parish 
had been without a resident priest. 
Despite the devotion of the people 
to the saints and to Our Lady, their 
faith had slowly ebbed away. He 
could, after all, see some results. Every 
Sunday, more and more people were 
coming to Mass. Increasing num- 
bers were frequenting the sacraments. 
More couples like the Cuellars were 
having their marriages blessed by 
the Church. Many of the young and 
old were dropping into the church to 
visit their Sacramental Lord. 

Padre Juan shook his flashlight and 
and it came on again as suddenly as 
it had gone off. 
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Record-Shattering. “Do you have 
any old broken phonograph records, 
Father?” a visitor at the Maryknoll 
mission in Pingnam, 
China, asked Father 
Albert V. ‘Fedders, 
formerly of Coving- 
ton, Ky. “I'll try to 
find some,” said Fa- 
ther Fedders. ‘“‘What © 
do you want broken §&. 
records for?”’ “To re- 
lieve my friend’s in- 
digestion,” answered 
the Chinese. ‘‘But 
wouldn’t he rather listen to unbroken 
records?”’ asked Father Fedders. The 
visitor explained, “Oh, I don’t play 
the records; I grind them up and use 
the fine powder for medicine.” 


FR. FEDDERS 


A Whopper. On a recent trip in the 
Western Caribbean, the motor 
launch “‘Cisne”’ carried 43 passengers. 
Because of heavy cargo, the captain 
knew the trip would take thirteen 
hours, and he didn’t 
have enough food to 
give everyone two 
meals. Father John 
P. Lomasney, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from 
Dorchester, Mass., 
one of the passengers, 
suggested that they 
s try to catch some 
fish. He and the 
sailors used a variety 
of bait, but the fish refused to bite 
all morning. ‘“‘We all laughed,” said 





FR. LOMASNEY 
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the captain, “when Father Lomasney 
tried his handkerchief as bait. But he 
got the first nibble and pulled in a 
fair-sized picuda. In short order he 
caught three whoppers, large enough 
to feed all the passengers. I guess the 
fish in these parts had never seen a 
handkerchief before.” 


A Durante’s Big Chance. Father 
Rocco P. Franco, Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Brooklyn, reports that, 
whenever he visits a strange Chinese 
village, groups of excited adults and 
curious kids immediately swarm 
around him to stare 
at his nose. ‘‘My 
somewhat oversized |» 
nose hits the Chinese @ 
right between the | 
eyes,’ says Father & 
Franco.“‘TheChinese | 
have such small noses 
that mine seems like 
a pagoda. My nose 
has been a source of 
joy and laughter to 
total strangers; it draws comments 
from all sides, comments that usually 
lead to long conversations. These 
talks generally end with questions 
about God and His religion.” 





FR. FRANCO 


No Color Line. Frightened at the 
sudden approach of a tall American 
on a noisy motorcycle, a group of 
Luo children scurried in all direc- 
tions to hide. But when the motor- 
cycle stopped, and they recognized 
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Father John M. Schiff, Maryknoll 
Missioner from the Bronx, the African 
youngsters quickly returned from 
their hiding places to crowd around 
the big, friendly _ 

priest. “Why did you “3% 

run as if a ghost ‘4 
were after you?’’ # 
asked Father Schiff. § 
“Are you afraid of @& 
me?” One of the lads \ 
replied, “‘Oh, no, Fa- #4 
ther, we aren’t afraid 
of you. We ran be- 
cause wé thought you 
were a white man.” 
The puzzled Father Schiff asked, 
“Well, don’t you think I’m a white 
man?” “Of course not!” said the 
African lad. “You’re a priest.” 





FR. SCHIFF 


Pleasant Shock. Several young 
Maryknoll priests decided to try out 
their Japanese on the man who runs 
the electrical store down the street 
from the language school in Tokyo. 
They were about 5,000 yen short of 
the amount needed for the purchases. 
They told the storekeeper that they 
would return in the morning with the 
money. They took their purchases 
and departed, calmly oblivious of the 
fact that the man hadn’t understood 
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them at all. When they returned 
next morning with the money, it was 
evident that the storekeeper was suf- 
fering from shock. He was too polite 
to tell his customers that he couldn’t 
understand their brand of Japanese. 
He merely murmured, “I’m sorry, 
but I don’t speak English very well.” 
That is the way so many conversa- 
tions end when young Maryknollers 
try to practice their Japanese. 


Rocket Fuel. Father William J. 
Collins, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Boston, Mass., has heard many a tale 
about the potency of the native 
brandy in East Africa. But none quite 
comes up to the one he heard not 
long ago while he was 
shopping in Musoma. |” 
Several] natives in the © 
store were discussing | | 
the merits of the vari- © 
ous native brandies. 
One African told of a | 
foreigner whose jeep 
ran out of gas one 
hundred yards from 
the top of a hill. He 
bought some native 
brandy from a nearby villager and 
on this fuel his jeep was able to make 
the summit of the hill. 


ae 





FR. COLLINS 


Any person interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 5-1 


Priest (J 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming.a Maryknoll Brother [| 


(Check one.) I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 











Name Date of birth 
Street School 
City, Zone, State Class 








Wife 


A Guatemala Photo Story By Felix: Fournier 


Chico Takes a 








I => This is Chico Ordonez, 19, 

farmer, full-blooded Indian, 
and resident of Huehuetenango, Gua- 
temala. It was time for Chico to 
be married, so he asked his father 
to find him a wife, as is done in 
the native custom. 


Chico’s father (in striped 
coat) had a friend who had a 
marriageable daughter named Maria. 
The parents began a discussion on a 
Monday, to arrange a match. 
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3 aN On Friday, Maria’s father 

‘offered Chico’s father a drink 
— the traditional signal of accept- 
ance. The bridal price of fifty dol- 
lars was given to Maria’s family, for 
their daughter. 





4.9 Chico was anxious to meet 
his promised bride; and in 
accordance with strict rules of court- 
ship, it was arranged. Chico was 
pleased with Maria. He offered a 
fifty-cent bill as a token of proposal. 
Maria accepted it. 








50 Chico and Maria were wed 63 After the ceremony, Chico 


in the manner of the ancient received congratulations, 
Toledo rite, used in Latin America. and a group portrait was snapped. 
Father James Curtin, their pastor, As at all weddings, there were a few 
witnessed the marriage. tears and much laughter. 
— é “os 
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7. 4} At the rectory, Father Curtin recorded 

the marriage. This witness knew how to 
write his name. The other members of the party 
put their thumb prints in the marriage register. 


8D The newlyweds lived with Maria’s fam- 

ily for a week, as required. During that 
time, Chico fulfilled an old custom by bringing 
his mother-in-law a load of wood every day. 














Finally Chico and Maria moved into their new house which cost $125 
to build. They begin a new life with a livestock total of one hen 














@ ONE WINTRY NIGHT, in that grand 
Catholic center of Boston, a Mary- 
knoll priest stopped at a church in 
the Dorchester area. The pastor was 
in the pulpit, and the pews were 
pretty well filled. As the Maryknoller 
arrived, the parish priest was telling 
this story: 

Two gentlemen were engaged in 
conversation. One asked the other 
how things were going, and if he 
were working very hard. ‘“Every- 
thing is going fine, thank God,” 
replied his friend. ‘‘Since you’ve been 
good enough to ask, I might say 
in a sense I’m working twenty-four 
hours a day!” 

His companion peered at him and 
lowered his glasses a notch, as if to 
help his hearing. “You’re working 
twenty-four hours a day?” “Sure,” 





continued his jovial friend bluntly 
but not boastfully. “I’m working 
twelve hours a day down at the shop 
and at home — and then I’m help- 
ing to support a missionary priest in 
Africa who is working for me while 
I’m sleeping!”’ 

We know God cannot be outdone 
in generosity. You have no doubt 
experienced the joy and the reward 
of His promises: ‘‘Give and it shall 
be given unto you .. ask and you 
shall receive . . knock and it shall be 
opened to you.” 

We pray that you will ever be 
proud of Maryknollers. They are 
your missioners. Please pray for them 

. as they go about their Father’s 
business, working for Him, for souls, 
for His glory, and for you, as your 
representatives in fields afar. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 
While | can, | will give $ 


needed monthly to help support a Maryknoll missioner. . . 


each month towards the $30 
Please send 





me a monthly reminder. .. | understand that this is not a pledge, may be 
discontinued at will, and should not interfere with personal or parish 
obligations. 

My Name 

My Address. 





City 







































EDITORIAL: 


Where the Lodestar Beckons 


There was a time when America 
had greatness, but that was long 
before prosperity and growth had 
made her great. Once she was little 
more than an experiment. Even then 
she was the last, best hope of man- 
kind; the fairer daughter of a fair 
mother; the crucial, perhaps final 
attempt of a great civilization to 
transplant itself in a more favor- 
able soil and thus to renew its vigor, 
to bring its true principles to a finer, 
fuller growth, while shedding the 
hateful discriminations and divisions 
that had rent and torn a sister con- 
tinent for a thousand years. 

But America was weak and un- 
developed within and without; girt 
about with struggle; fending and 
feeling her way in a world none too 
friendly; with immense labors before 
her, with everything yet to do and to 
dare. She had her jungles to tame, 
mountains to cross, cities to build, 
laws to frame. She had her funda- 
mental program of human freedom 
and human brotherhood to put in 
operation; her whole new way of life 
to_achieve. And she had only the 
hands and hearts of her scattered, 
pioneer sons and daughters as her 


blood for Christ. 





riches, her assets, with which to 
achieve her new way of life. 

All this gigantic undertaking lay 
before America as she picked her 
uncharted way amid the storms and 
alarms of a world that looked askance 
upon her rude beginnings, smiled at 
the supposed boldness of another 
chimerical venture, and prophesied 
her speedy dissolution. But she was 
calm and undismayed in the strength 
of a great and conscious purpose. 
She knew her path, and where it led, 
and how to hew it out at any cost; 
she was determined to walk it. It was 
in those days of her brave weakness 
that she was truly great because her 
ideals were great. 


America walked amid dangers— 
as indeed she still does — but never 
did she walk alone. She had sons who 
were equally determined with her- 
self to establish her aims, to uphold 
her best self; and they walked with 
her. The dangers were real, not im- 
aginary. They came, they swelled 
and grew, they pressed upon her and 
threatened her way of life, her peace, 
her very existence. But not all of the 
dangers put together ever found her 


This Month’s Cover 


Little Miss China lives in a land far across the sea where gorgeous 
natural scenery is marred by human burden carriers, where little 
girls must earn their rice by back-breaking labor, where there are 
four hundred and fifty million human beings who very seldom get 
enough to eat, where family life is the dearest heritage, where there 
are over three million Catholics, where thousands have shed their 
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wanting, in those bygone days when 
she lacked everything. And thé rea- 
son must be: There was no place else, 
apart from the Providence of God, in 
which to find the reason; those hearts 
were pledged, not only to sink or 
swim with her at a cost of life and 
fortune, but to champion the ideals 
she stood for, to make the dream she 
represented come true. 

America’s sons were often divided 
and at cross purposes; they did not 
always see and understand the ulti- 
mate goal of spiritual greatness. 
But when her emergencies came, her 
sons were ready. When freedom 
beckoned, she had Virginia and 
Massachusetts to stir her blood, forge 
her will, unfurl her banner. When 
unity tottered, she had one of his- 
tory’s supreme figures as her sentinel 
on guard. The log-cabin lawyer 
from ‘‘the unexhausted West” pointed 
the way, closed the breech, gave his 
life for his brothers. When any prog- 
ress called or any problem loomed 
America had millions from every 
point of the compass, who never 
failed to come forward in her cause, 
that she might live and prosper. 


It is by beauty that all beautiful 
things become beautiful, as Socrates 
said, and by greatness alone that 
great things become great. The 
philosopher’s intention was to point 
out the obvious need of the abstract 
quality in the fashioning of any con- 
crete reality. But is not his principle 
equally true as applied to a spiritual 
reality? America had great ideals, 
great gifts, and still has them, heaped 
up and running over. What is their 
purpose? Is it not to perpetuate the 
greatness she once knew, to live up 
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The Field Afar _ = 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
ee of America 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AlL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Marykitoll was established in 191] 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United Stotes and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


to it, to multiply it, to translate it into. 
strong, generous, vigorous action, 
with all the added power, the lavish 
energy of her giant stature? Is it not 
to keep her soul forever open, and 
constantly to enlarge it by an all- 
embracing charity toward her sister 
nations and her brother men? Is it 
not to share the gifts of God, her 
spiritual treasure, her material bless- 
ings, her whole goodly heritage, with 
all mankind? America was not de- 
signed at random; she has her own 
true vocation. This is where her 
lodestar beckons, where her great- 
ness lies. 


—Bishop James E. Walsh 
29 
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Children at a former Catholic mission school in South China are “« 


subjected to Communist indoctrination. Militarism begins at an Buiisnwu 
early age (above), while a play (below) honors Russia's red star. 
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Murder before dawn 


BY MAURICE A. FEENEY 


@ THE REDS CAME to our market 
town a few days ago. Before I tell 
the story, let me acquaint you with 
the method of our ‘“‘liberators,” for 
that is what they are called. 

Everybody knows that China is a 
farming country. Each man’s rice 
field is separated from his neigh- 
bor’s by a little raised path, called 
the “‘paddy path.” It is this path, or 
boundary mark, together with the 
deed to his field, that makes a man 
feel secure in the ownership of his 
property. The deed to the property 
is always kept on file in the mayor’s 
office, which here is called the head- 
quarters of the mandarin. 

When the Communists come into 
a new village, their immediate ob- 
jective is the mandarin’s office. There 
they take out into the courtyard 
all the property deeds on file, pile 
the deeds up, and then burn them. 
Thus the deeds are effectively de- 
stroyed. Then the Reds proceed into 
the rice fields where they plow up 
all the paddy paths—all the bound- 
ary lines separating one man’s prop- 
erty fron another’s. With this done, 
the way is clear for them to reappor- 
tion the land as they please. 
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This new land division gives the 
Communists a powerful club to wield 
over the people. Those who are not 
in the good graces of the liberators, 
are overlooked in the division. In 
some missions, new Christians have 
been told that they cannot share in 
the redistribution of the fields unless 
they “repent’’ of their Christianity. 

But to get back to the story of how 
the Reds came to our market town. 
There is considerable guerrilla activ- 
ity in our area by soldiers who are 
still loyal to the former Nationalist 
Government. On this particular 
morning about twenty Nationalist 
soldiers, whom the Reds refer to as 
“bandits,” were billeted in a former 
temple only a few doors away from 
the Catholic mission. Before dawn— 
around four o’clock—a group of Red 
soldiers made their way into town. 
They had been told about the soldiers 
in the temple. Several Reds climbed 
a tree at the rear of the temple, and 
from that position they threw hand 
grenades through a skylight into the 
sleeping quarters of the soldiers. 
The results were disastrous. Four 
men were killed, and all the rest 


- were wounded—some very seriously. 
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The Reds then gathered up all the 
guns and bullets they could find. 
Taking the captain of the soldiers 
with them, they made their get-a- 
way into the hills. No one else in 
the town was dis- 
turbed. Nor did 
the Reds make 
any attempt to 
capture the 
property deeds 
on this visit. 

The explosions 
from the grenades awoke me. By 
the time I realized what was going 
on, the attack had ended. I im- 
mediately went to help the wounded 
soldiers with what medicines I had 
at the mission. 

Many of the soldiers had large 
shrapnel pieces in their wounds 
and there was little that we could 
do for them. They needed surgical 
attention, and the nearest hospital 
was fifteen miles away. But the 
village had no trucks or carts in 
which to carry them there. 

The local Heung Chiung — or 
head of the government for this 
district — realized that the only 
means of transportation was by 
sedan chairs. He called in chair 
carriers and told them that he would 
pay eight pecks of rice for each 
man carried to the hospital. But 
with Reds in the area promises by 
any Official were worthless. He was 
liable to be out of a job and put 
in prison at any time. So it wasn’t 
long before all the chair carriers 
had disappeared and gone into hid- 


MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR employs 
no paid agents. This does not prevent 
our readers from securing subscriptions 
among their friends. Help the missions 
by enlisting your friends as subscribers. 
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ing. There the matter stood, and 
the wounded were left to lie in their 
blood for two whole days. We, 
meanwhile, did what we could for 
the poor men. 

Finally when 
we realized that 
nothing was go- 
ing to be done 
for the wounded 
soldiers, nine of 
whom were seri- 
ously injured, we 





passed the word 
Catholic Church 
riers to take the 


around that the 
would pay car- 
wounded to the 


hospital. It did not take long for this 
word to reach the chair bearers in 
their hiding places. Immediately 
they brought their chairs around and 
accepted the price we offered. The 
wounded were placed in the chairs 
and the carriers trotted off on the 
fifteen-mile journey to the hospital. 
The local government has called to 
tell us how thankful they are. I 
felt like telling them how badly 
they had acted in the matter! But 
after all they are pagans and do 
not look on human life as we do. 

We have since heard that all of 
the injured soldiers survived the 
rough chair trip to the hospital. 
Most of them are now well‘on the 
road to recovery. 

That is how the Reds first came 
to our village. Now they are back 
again. This time they will stay. 
Perhaps some day we shall be able 
to tell the full story. But for the time 
being it is better to remain silent. 


A MAIL CARRIER in St. Louis, Edward Reichenbach, recently brought to 
the Maryknoll Fathers a bag of loose change totaling $5.89 — coins that he had 


picked up off the streets and sidewalks inthe last three months. — John M. Martin 
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Bine Dogs A a FOR sie) 


Two pupils at the Maryknoll Japanese School in Los Angeles 
accompanied Father Francis Caffrey to the Paramount studio 
recently, where they presented Bing Crosby with a copy of 
“Kyoto Saturday Afternoon,” the Maryknoll film he narrated. 








Bishop Lane 
Writes a Book 





Forty years ago this June, Father James 
A. Walsh of Boston and Father Thomas F. 
Price of North Carolina knelt in the presence 
of Pope Piux X and received that saintly 
Pontiff’s blessing on the foundation of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 

Atabout that time, a teen-ager of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, was attending St. John’s Pre- 
paratory School, Danvers, and working in a 
drugstore. The Boston Pilot carried a tiny 
news item of the quiet event in Rome, and 
when it caught the eye of the young man, 
Raymond A. Lane, he excitedly cut out the 
item and put it in his pocket. 

“So,” he whispered jubilantly to himself, 
“now I won’t have to go to Europe to join a 
foreign mission society! Now there will be one 
in our own U.S.A.” 

Raymond Lane continued at school, kept 
at the job of selling hotwater bottles and 
ice-cream sodas, said his prayers, saw his 
pastor, revealed the secret to his mother, 
solemnly approached his father: and finally 
— on August 15, 1913 — got off the train at 
Ossining, New York. 

He had arrived at MARYKNOLL. 


From that day forward, Raymond A. Lane,: 


— today His Excellency the Bishop and third 
Superior General of Maryknoll — has been 
part of the scene in the little world of 
America’s Foreign Mission Society. Now the 
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Bishop has been able, despite his many 
duties, to put his recollections into a book. 
The author’s vibrancy and humor have gone 
into his pen, and consequently every: page 
of the volume possesses a sparkle that pro- 
vides delightful reading. 

Many a young man and young woman of 
today will con the pages of The Early Days 
of Maryknoll and find the inspiration to fol- 
low the young man from Lawrence up Sunset 
Hill to Maryknoll. 

The Early Days of Maryknoll is published 
by David McKay Company and sells for $3. 
You may buy it through The Maryknoll 
Bookshelf. 





FATHER NEVINS’ NEW BOOK. [ver since last 
June, the eyes of the world have been on 
Korea. Behind the cruel fighting are likable: 
people numbering more than twenty millions. 
Father Albert J. Nevins makes them live for 
you in a thrilling book entitled, The Adven- 
tures of Wu Han of Korea. Teen-agers and 
older folk will enjoy this. 

_ Wu Han sold chestnuts for his cruel guard- 
ian, One Eye, until one day thieves stole his 
stock in trade. He was terrified at the 
prospect of reporting to One Eye, and he 
ran away. Then Wu Han’s experiences began. 
They included a variety, from happy days 
with a God-fearing family of Catholic farm- 
ers to dangerous encounters with One Eye 
and an exciting tiger hunt. 

The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea is 
published by Dodd Mead Company and sells 
for $2.50. You may buy it through The 
Maryknoll Bookshelf. 
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SISTER MARIA DEL REY'S NEW BOOK. Some 
years ago. a genuine, true-to-life woman 
journalist from the Pittsburgh Press climbed 
Sunset-Hill and joined the Maryknoll Sisters. 
Within a few years, she was sent to the 
Philippines and recently she received a spe- 
cial aSsignment to handle an administrative 
task in the Far East. True to her journalistic 
instincts, Sister Maria del Rey gathered 
material for a book, and now we have it: a 
vivid, fast-moving, refreshing piece of writ- 
ing, under the title of Pacific Hopscotch. 
You'll enjoy it! : 














SISTER JUST’S NEW BOOK. Sister Mary Just, 
of the Maryknoll Sisters, made her start in 
research at the University of London. She 
taught for some years at Wellesley College, 
and during her years at Maryknoll has been 
engaged in editorial and research tasks. 

Her new Book, Immorial Fire, gives us a 
panorama of, the world apostolate, from the 
days of Saint Paul down to our own times. 
In each century a dominant missionary figure 
holds the scene, and all other activity turns 
about him. A very informative and read- 
able book. 

Pacific Hopscotch is published by Scribner’s Immortal Fire, published by Herder sells 
and sells for $3. Buy it through The Mary- for $7.50. Buy it through The Maryknoll 
knoll Bookshelf. Bookshelf. 





$3.00 BOOK PREMIUM FREE! 





If you purchase any three of the above four books we shall send you 
free a copy of Bob Considine’s ““The Maryknoll Story” that sells at $3. 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryxnott P.O., N. Y. 


Please send me: 

copies The Early Days of Maryknoll (Bishop Lane) 

copies The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea (Father Nevins) 
copies Immortal Fire (Sister Just) 

copies Pacific Hopscotch (Sister Maria del Rey) 
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How Padre “Jug” Learned Spanish 


BY BERNARD R. GARRITY 


™@ SEVEN YEARS AGO, a banana boat 
delivered eighteen young Americans 
to faraway Bolivia. They had been 
ordained to the priesthood only two 
months previously, in the little Sem- 
inary chapel at Maryknoll. 

Being the first Maryknollers as- 
signed to South America, those pio- 
neers had no mission headquarters 
to receive them. They knew nothing 
of the local customs, nothing of the 
language; worst of all, they had no 
friends among the natives. 

The passing years have scattered 
that trail-blazing group, far and 
wide through the South American 





The Padre “‘Jug’’ Vocabulary 


a 





Buenos dias 
casa 
Como esta 
Usted? 
Como no! 
en 
mas . 
muy pronto 
Padre “‘Jug”’ 
quiere 
regressar 
} SOY 
. su 
Tien 
comidas? 
Voy yo 


to 
Good afternoon 
house 


How are you? 


And how! 

at 

still more 

very soon 

Fr. Jakowski 

Do you wish 

to return 

Iam 

your 

Got anything 
to eat? 

I am going 
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mission fields. Now and then, how- 
ever, two or three of the Padres 
chance to meet; and _ naturally 
enough, the conversation is crowded 
with flashbacks to those first days. 

Today’s young and newly arrived 
missioners are treated to a first- 
rate laugh fest, as they listen to the 
reunited pilgrims race each other 
with reminiscences of “Remember 
when . ”» such as when Father 
Hilary Jakowski, better known as 
Padre “‘Jug,’”’ went to work one day 
on a pile of Spanish dictionaries and 
assembled the ideal conversation to 
win friends and influence cooks. 

Here is Padre “‘Jug’s” patented 
‘Spanish Made Easy”’ course. If you 
cannot figure it out, consult the 
vocabulary. 

It is said that Padre “Jug” used 
to walk around the town every after- 
noon and, after sizing up the most 
kindly looking native, would say: 
“Buenos dias. Soy Padre Jug. Como esta 
usted? Tiene comidas en su casa? Voy yo 
a su casa.” 

And when the Indians would ask 
after serving, “Quiere mas?” Padre 
‘Jug’ would reply, “Como no!” 

As he left the house, he would say: 
“Soy Padre Jug. Voy yo regressar muy 


pronto.” 


Incidentally, it is said that Padre 
“Jug” was so satisfied with the suc- 
cess of his memorized speech that 
he didn’t bother to learn any more 
of the language for several months. 
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Across the top of the world, traversing ranges 
higher than any peak in the United States, goes 
the missioner in Peru, in his unending quest for 
the souls who dwell in hidden, remote valleys. 

















Almost straight up over a village, a Maryknoller chats with one of the 
mountain men. Here there is always the danger of mud or rock slides. 








Sometimes the missioner finds a small collection of huts clinging to 
the mountainside. Many of these settlements are 15,000 feet high. 


Sick calls are arduous in this precipitous region. Often a sick man 
on the opposite mountainside is two days distant from the missioner. 











The colorful mountain folk (left) are descendants of the once-lordly 
Incas. Missioners like Father Robert Kearns (above), of New York City, 
find the people friendly and anxious to learn the truths of religion. 





In the mountain villages, life is simple. The monotony is broken by 
an occasional fiesta (right) or the visit of a priest like Father Dan 
McLellan, of Denver (below), who will tell the people about God. 
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CHINA + JAPAN > 


MANCHURIA - 





@ SEVEN BUDDHIST NUNS, their shaven 
heads gleaming in the firelight, squat- 
ted in a semicircle in the dimly lit 
Chinese home. There was a murmur 
of incantations as the oldest nun 
tossed into the air two clamshells 
tied together with a red string. The 
shells fell to earth, concave side up. 

The men and women of the family, 
massed behind the nuns, stirred in dis- 
appointment. Shells, face-up, mean 
that the departed soul has not re- 
turned to earth to hear the Buddhist 
prayers. Lim Mo Yok, who had 
lived and died a Catholic, was not 
there. Only if his soul returned, could 
he be saved from the Buddhist hell. 

“Try again,’ pleaded the widow 
of Lim Mo Yok. 

The widow was a devout Buddhist, 
and she was in a cold sweat at the 
thought that her dear husband might 
be suffering untold torments in the 
Buddhist hell. The nuns tossed the 
shells again — ten, twenty, thirty 
times. Always they fell open-side up. 
The group of pagans and Buddhists 
began to move away from the circle. 

Spectators murmured among them- 
selves, ‘‘Why should the shells always 
act so?” 
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All eyes began to turn toward the 
Catholic brother of the dead man, 
as he knelt in a far corner, praying: 
“‘Make the shells keep turning up, 
good Lord of Heaven, and may my 
very presence here keep the evil one 
away.” 

He rose from his knees and ad- 
dressed his pagan relatives: ‘““The 
shells can’t turn down,” said he, 
‘because my brother was a Catholic 
and his soul is in heaven with God. It 
can’t come back here to earth. He is 
too happy with the one true God.” 

The son of the dead man spoke in 
answer. “I believe that what you say 
is true. What we have just seen proves 
to me that your religion is victori- 
ous. We would not believe my father 
while he lived — but he was right.” 

On the following Sunday, Original 
Increase, the son, attended Mass at 
the Catholic mission and prayed for 
his father’s soul. 

Very soon, a Maryknoll Sister will 
tell the group of Buddhist women in 
Lim Mo Yok’s house, all about the 
great Lord of Heaven and His Blessed 
Mother. Their belief in the seven 
Buddhist nuns and their clamshells 
is shattered forever. 
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Millions Plead 
...to YOU 


From all over the world comes the 
cry, ‘Send us Sisters to teach, to com- 
fort, and to heal our poor and ignorant.” 

God hears: He inspires many young 
women to give their life-and-all in 
answer. We hear, and we are training 
them as ambassadors of Christ. 

Do you hear, too? 

You can help them. The novices who 
will go to them in a year or so, need 
space now in which to study, work, and 
pray. Any gift, large or small, will be 
most welcome, for much is needed. A 
large donation, paid in parts or all at 
once, may be designated as follows: 


ee csv belies evenee $500 
oo ee 300 
For a PEW IN CHAPEL........ 150 
For a STALL IN CHAPEL...... 50 


For a STRINGLESS GIFT $ 
(to be used where needed) 


A commemorative plaque on the room, 
cubicle, pew, or stall you give, will remind 
the novices to pray for your intentions. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS 








Maryknoll, New York 7 Room 
Enclosed is $______ toward the donation of a L] Cubicle 
L] Pew 
or asa Stringless Gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. (_] Stall 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 
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Pancho of the 


Unbelievers 


BY JOHN P. LOMASNEY 


@ “HIYA, PADRE! Whacha doin’? Gonna be 
a doctrine class today? Got any medals 
or holy cards? So long, now.” 

That’s Pancho, a tot of some five sum- 
mers, who manages to come around each 
morning about eleven to greet the Padre. 
His favorite game is to climb up on the 
windowsill, poke his head in the window 
and try to blast me out of my skin with his 
hoarse little voice. 

Pancho is quite a conversationalist and 
he and I pass many a moment chatting 
with each other. He is intensely interested 
in everything I tell him about God, the 
angels, and the saints. He usually succeeds 
in wangling a holy card or a medal from 
me at each visit. I used to think that he was 
making a collection, until one of my 
parishioners told me Pancho’s story. 

The lad is not baptized. His mother and 
father are unbelievers and will have noth- 
ing to do with the Padre or the Church. 
His parents take away and destroy all his 
medals and holy cards. Pancho has been 
forbidden to stop at the priest’s house. 
Pancho is never permitted to come to doc- 
trine class; he doesn’t know how to bless 
himself. His parents won’t even let him 
play with Catholic children. 

Pancho still manages to get around to 
the Padre’s house and still leaves with a 
holy: card or a medal in spite of all the 
prohibitions. 

I have great hopes for Pancho. Some day 
his folks will listen to his pleas and let him 
be like the rest of the children. 
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Covered With a $5 Bill. Poor children 
in Korea need blankets to keep them 
warm. Each blanket will cost $5. One 
hundred are needed. Should you rather 
have that bill in your purse — or know 
that a Korean child is warm? 


Altar Cards at $15 a Set, and altar 
Missals at $35 each, are requested for 
Father Joseph Connor’s mission in Korea. 
He will be grateful to anyone who will 
help him get the necessary articles. 


Stations of the Cross are needed in 
Korea for Father George Carroll’s mission. 
The cost will be $50. Such a gift would 
make an excellent, low-cost memorial. 


Legs for Mexico — four extra ones, to 
help Father Koechel get to outlying vil- 
lages! Will some friend give $100 to buy 
this missioner a mule? 


They Are Like You. Those who attend 
mission churches wish to sit down. But 
until benches can be bought for Father 
Collins’ church in Africa, they cannot 
do so. Will you buy a bench for $5? 


For Only $5—a Maryknoll priest can 
be supplied with Mass cruets that he 
needs for his mission chapel. 


Give Rosaries to people who are too poor 
to buy them. Will you give $1, or more 
or less, so that Father Coffey may be 
able to provide rosaries for those who 
cannot get them otherwise? 
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‘There Isn't Any More!”’ Tragic words 
for Father Petipren to have to say to the 
lines of patient, helpless Koreans hold- 
ing out their rice bowls. If you could see 
those people as he does, and realize their 
need, you would gladly make a sacrifice 
to supply their food. Give $1-$5 — any- 
thing. But give! 


Say Mass in Street Clothes? Of course 
not. Several sets of vestments are needed 
by Father Patrick Duffy in Korea. The 
cost will be $25. 


A Good Catholic, $25. We need $25 a 
year to help support and educate a boy 
or girl at Father Allie’s school in Chile. 
The pupils learn Christian principles; they 
acquire useful trades; they grow up to 
be self-sustaining men and women, good 
Catholics, and good friends of our country. 
What better investment for your money? 


What Good is a ruined church? No good. 
But repairs, at only a small fraction of 
the original cost, will make one Korean 
ruin a center of Christianity and good 
work for its community. How else could 
you start a church for only $100? Make 
this your memorial. 


Multiplied Maryknoller. Father John 
Lenahan, in Guatemala, can reach and 
serve three villages afoot; on a motorcycle, 
he could reach and serve twelve. A cor- 
responding increase in conversions would 
result. Few investments could be more 
practical. The cost is $250. 
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Help me — I’m hungry! I’m sick — 
I need aid! Come quick — I’m in 
trouble! 


Maryknollers in Korea hear these 
appeals, and it is their job to do 
something. Maryknoll missioners 
feed the hungry, visit the sick, house 


Korea Charity Fund 


the homeless. The blind, the or- 
phaned, the aged, the sufferers from 
wasting diseases — all these are 
cared for by our Korea Charity 
Fund. Your donation to the Charity 
Fund will give you a share in the 
works of mercy; it will make you 
the missioners’ partner. 


When you make your will, remember the missions. 


Ask for our free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., New York 
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THE CHURCH grows by one in Father Robert 
Moore’s quiet little village in Tanganyika, Africa. 








